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These are Boy Scout merit badge booklets in a representative sample of scien- 
tific subjects. Boy Scouts of pre-high school and lower high school age use these 
courses to advance in Scouting. To date, a total of 22,407,589 awards in all 
subjects have been made. Certainly, here is the very foundation of the scientific 
spirit. Here, at this time in a boy’s life, the first inclinations toward science are 
given impetus and direction. 


BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scout magazine, is avidly read by 1,700,000 voluntary 
boy subscribers every month. A bold advertising program can do more to 
interest and develop future scientists among this outstanding group of boys 
than any crash program or rescue operation. 


1,700,000 


the magazine that reaches the NEW generation. Published by the Boy Scouts of America 
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Editorial 


How Subliminal 
Do We Wish to Be? 


@ The arguments about subliminal advertising per- 
sist, and on two levels. First there is the argument 
about whether subliminal advertising—or, to put it 
another way, subliminal persuasion—really works. 
This is a technical problem. Then there is the argu- 
ment about whether subliminal persuasion, even if 
it does work, is proper. This is a moral problem. 
Both problems are of interest to public relations 
people. 

Subliminal advertising, so they say, is a technique 
(to give one example) by which an advertising mes- 
sage can be communicated to the viewer of a motion 
picture or a television program without the viewer’s 
being aware of it. The message is subliminal; that is, 
below the level of consciousness. A message such as 
“popcorn is good for you” can be flashed on the 
screen for such a brief instant that only the viewer’s 
sub-conscious mental apparatus registers. 

Thus the ‘argument starts. Can this sort of weak 
signal really work? Proponents of the idea answer 
in the affirmative. They have not produced many 
statistics to prove the point, but there is always that 
story of how popcorn sales rose markedly in a New 
Jersey theatre when subliminal messages were flashed 
on the screen. 

Besides, argue the proponents, it should be quite 
obvious that people are often influenced by forces 
of which they are not aware; and, advertisers for 
many year$ have employed “association techniques” 
and subtle uses of color and layout to make their 
work effective. If men prefer red to any other color, 
then why not use red? The men so affected do not 
need to know why they are. Obviously then—so the 
argument goes—there is no need to be upset about 
the use of one more subtlety, in this case subliminal 
advertising. 

But some intransigents refuse to be swayed. They 
argue that a message flashed so briefly that the viewer 
is not conscious of it (he is conscious of the color 
red, even if he does not understand its effect on him) 
is not likely to have much impact. As one psycholo- 
gist put it: a weak message gets across weakly. 

At the present time, the use of subliminal adver- 
tising has been held up by a number of agencies, 
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including the Federal Communications Commission. 
Various tests are under way, and it would seem that 
the psychologists could, without much trouble, soon 
determine the effectiveness of this new medium. It 
would also be a fair guess that, if the technique were 
proved efficient, some advertisers and promoters 
would want to use it. And this leads us to the moral 
problem. 

Is it proper, or would it be proper, for an adver- 
tiser to use a “hidden persuader” of this kind to in- 
fluence a potential buyer who is innocent of what is 
going on? It is the position of this writer that the 
question ought to be answered in the negative. 

Under normal conditions, the reader or viewer or 
listener, while granting the right of every salesman 
to sell, is completely in control of the situation 
insofar as he can refuse to pay attention. He can skip 
past the advertisements, or turn off the commercial. 

When subliminal techniques are used, however, the 
“target” of the message has no such control. Even 
when he is told in advance that subliminal messages 
are to be directed at him, he does not know what 
these messages are or, if he does, how and when 
they are to be used. The essence of the subliminal 
technique, after all, is to “slip the message through” 
the conscious screening process and into the sub- 
conscious where, presumably, it will get to work. If 
this is not the case, then the technique is no longer 
subliminal. 

One might assume that the use of such a system 
could be relatively non-harmful in the field of prod- 
uct advertising. The consumer is protected by Federal 
and State laws and he is protected in another way 
by economic factors and by questions of need and 
utility. 

But—what if subliminal techniques were to be 
“cleared” for use in the realm of politics and propa- 
ganda? Would it be proper for a left-wing organiza- 
tion to spread communist propaganda in subliminal 
fashion? Would it be all right for a right-wing organi- 
zation to use such methods to spread “hate messages” 
about racial groups? 

It is a commonplace that one cannot “prevent 
progress,” which is why we cannot dis-invent the 
methods of atomic war. But we can have controls. 
It is suggested here that the whole concept of sub- 
liminal advertising is so important that it ought to be 
subjected to the most searching examinations and 
evaluations. @ 

NOTE: See the article on subliminal advertising 
in this issue by William H. Kalis. 
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Educational Books: 


Neglected Medium? 


By Richard Alden Stimson 


@ Have educational books been ne- 
glected as a public relations medium? 
Or, has the power of their lasting in- 
fluence been recognized by those 
who could benefit by communicating 
through this medium? 

Book publishing is, like most as- 
pects of modern life, rather special- 
ized. This article will not deal with 
general books of fiction and non-fic- 
tion, known as “trade books,” but 
rather with textbooks at all levels, 
from first grade through college, and 
reference books of the encyclopedia 
type which are used in the school, li- 
brary, office and home. 

These educational books are obvi- 
ously not an appropriate medium for 
any “promotional” campaign which 
requires short-range results. The time 
required for planning, writing, editing, 


@ The textbook is an important 
medium of communication with 
young people. In this article, Mr. 
Stimson talks of some little-known 
aspects of the textbook publishing 
business. The author, graduated 
from Yale in 1943, is Assistant 
Secretary of the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute. From 
1952 to 1956, Mr. Stimson was 
Assistant Public Relations Direc- 
tor of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, and 
prior to that was engaged in public 
relations work for organizations in 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
New York. @ 


printing, binding and merchandising 
a book rules it out as a medium for 
achieving immediate results. 

On the other hand, since they re- 
main in use for a number of years and 
are studied by a growing school and 
college population, educational books 
frequently help to accomplish valid 
long-term objectives. 

For example, they might be an im- 
portant avenue for developing a bet- 
ter understanding of an industry and 
its problems, building the reputation 
of a city or resort area, disseminating 
facts on health and social needs, at- 
tracting young people to critical oc- 
cupations, or simply making a com- 
pany’s name better known. 

The public relations practitioner 
must decide for himself whether he 
is neglecting educational books as a 
medium for achieving objectives that 
are capable of being approached on 
a long-range basis. 


Who are the publishers? 


There are about 125 publishers 
who produce the nation’s textbooks, 
more than 90 per cent being pub- 
lished by 54 textbook publishers be- 
longing to the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. These publishers 
are competing against each other to 
produce books which teachers will 
judge for use in their classes. 

Each year about 900 completely 
new textbooks and 300 major re- 
visions are published. 

Although textbook publishing is 
comparatively small business (total 


sales of the industry in 1956 were less 
than a quarter of a billion dollars) 
each book represents a large invest- 
ment of time and money, generally 
measured in years and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The development of a new series of 
elementary textbooks for teaching a 
subject at each of six grade levels can 
involve an investment of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and years of 
work by a team of authors and edi- 
tors. 


How textbooks are written 


Most authors are teachers, and 
many editors have come from the 
teaching profession. 

A college textbook is generally 
written by one or two professors who 
are authorities on the subject and de- 
termine the content of the book, in- 
cluding illustrations, with only a 
modest amount of editing being neces- 
sary. The editor of a college publish- 
ing house actually devotes his major 
effort to locating good potential au- 
thors and inducing them to produce 
manuscripts. 


Product of a team 


An elementary textbook, on the 
other hand, is the product of a writing 
team that carefully controls the diffi- 
culty of the material to correspond 
with the grade level. The editorial and 
illustrative treatment is thoroughly 
discussed in advance. The manuscript 

Continued on the Following Page 
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is checked against psychological prin- 
ciples of learning and tested in use 
with pupils. Much of the work is done 
by editors of the publishing house. 

High school textbooks naturally 
fall somewhere between the college 
and the elementary texts in the degree 
of editorial participation. 

Publishers of all educational books 
depend on many sources for accurate 
information and useful photographs. 
They are, therefore, quite cordial 
toward public relations people who 
offer a service without attempting to 
interfere with editorial prerogatives. 

A chip-on-the-shoulder approach 
to a textbook editor is no more effec- 
tive than it would be in dealing with 
the city editor of a newspaper. Al- 
though editors can take criticism in 
stride, the negative approach is ob- 
viously not the best way to begin a 
relationship. 

Some years ago, a publisher re- 
ceived an indignant letter from the 
Chamber of Commerce in a mid- 
western state, complaining about a 
particularly vivid passage in a text- 
book which gave an eye-witness ac- 
count of a dust, storm in that state. 
The letter pointed out that, although 
the description was accurate, it had 
failed to mention that the state also 
had “343 species of bird life, 194 
natural grasses that nourish our cattle, 
450 varieties of wild flowers that 
beautify our land, and 144 different 
shade trees adapted to this region.” 


Complaints to publishers 


A telegram from another state com- 
plained of the “sexual content” in an 
arithmetic book. The baffled publisher 
later learned that the word should 
have read “sectional” and pertained 
to an example dealing with Sherman’s 
march to the sea during the Civil 
War. 

In spite of their efforts to produce 
books which are factual and fair in 
their treatment of controversial mat- 
ters, the publishers are not surprised 
when they are accused of bias. They 
try to achieve the sort of balance that 
a publisher accomplished when one 
critic wrote that a certain book was 
“so slanted in favor of the United Na- 
tions that you are clearly trying to 
promote World Government,” while 
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Educators from many lands examine sample textbooks at the Educa- 
tional Materials Laboratory of the U.S. Office of Education. 


another charged that the same book 
was “so slanted against the United 
Nations that you are clearly the tool 
of the Isolationists.” 

Whenever an inaccuracy is discov- 
ered, the publisher, of course, will ap- 
preciate being given the correct facts 
so that he may avoid repetition of 
error in future printings. 


Services that are welcomed 


To be well received by textbook 
publishers, the public relations direc- 
tor or counsel need only make it 
known that he can supply useful illus- 
trations and information. 

Textbooks today are attractively 
printed and make extensive use of 
photographs, charts and drawings. 
Color is widely used, particularly in 
the lower grades. 

The modern textbook would be 
quite expensive if the photographs had 
to be specially taken, but it is actually 
available to schools at only a few dol- 
lars, partly because many illustrations 
are contributed by various sources. 

Publishers have come to know 
where to find certain types of illustra- 
tions. For example, many of them 
speak highly of Standard Oil for its 
willingness to provide photographs on 
a wide variety of subjects. Ciba Phar- 
maceutical Products, Inc., is also 
complimented on its excellent ana- 
tomical drawings, for which it fur- 
nishes color plates, charging only the 
cost of the electros. Many other com- 
panies and organizations have built 
fine reputations for similar service. 


Some photographs sought by pub- 
lishers are those which illustrate geog- 
raphy, manufacturing processes, natu- 
ral resources, history, applications of 
chemistry and_ physics, technology in 
various fields, economics and _busi- 
ness. This short list will immediately 
suggest other possibilities. 

There are some points to remember 
in selecting photographs. School au- 
thorities do not like the books in their 
schools to show the use of alcohol or 
tobacco. Others items are omitted so 
that the books will not become out of 
date between the time of taking the 
photograph and distributing the book. 
For this reason the length of women’s 
skirts is not usually shown and auto- 
mobiles are excluded from scenes 
where they are not essential. 

Publishers do not object to trade- 
marks showing in photographs. In 
fact, they sometimes feel it helps add 
meaning, especially for the younger 
child. They are usually glad to give 
proper credit for the photograph. 


Checking of facts 


Publishers are also glad to have up- 
to-date, reliable information. They 
frequently ask an organization such 
as the American Petro!eum Institute, 
American Iron and Steel Institute, or 
The American Dental Association to 
review manuscripts and art work to 
make sure that all material is correct 
and the most recent available. When 
they do so, of course, they make no 
commitment regarding any change 
which may be proposed. 
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Approaching the publisher 


Assuming that you would like to 
offer photographs or other material, 
how should you go about it? 

It is not usually helpful to send un- 
solicited material to publishers. They 
do not maintain vast photo files, be- 
cause so many of the photographs 
would quickly become out of date. 
They look for material when they 
need it—which is when they are pre- 
paring a new or revised book. 

How do you know which of the 
125 publishers are currently working 
on books in your field of interest? 
This is not always easy because many 
publishers, being highly competitive, 
are cautious about discussing books in 
preparation. 

One way is to maintain a close rela- 
tionship with a few curriculum spe- 
cialists in leading universities, school 
systems and state education depart- 
ments. 

Some public relations directors and 
counselors have extensive programs in 
the educational field which include the 
production of free teaching aids and 
the sponsorship of educational con- 
ferences. As a by-product of these ac- 
tivities, they are apt to hear of work 
that is being done on textbooks and 
find opportunities to offer assistance. 

Some publishers have no objection 
to public relations people directly ap- 
proaching their authors, and in fact 
will help to establish such contacts. 
A publisher of college textbooks told 
me of a very satisfactory relation- 
ship which began when a public rela- 
tions representative visited the pub- 
lisher and was given a list of the 
authors of books in preparation. 

This would be much less likely to 
happen in the case of elementary and 
high school books because of the dif- 
ference in author-editor relationships. 

A publishing house generally wel- 
comes a letter addressed to its chief 
editor by a public relations director 
or counselor, outlining the kinds of 
materials and services he is prepared 
to offer (don’t forget company his- 
tories available or in preparation). 
This may be relayed to the authors 
concerned, kept for reference at the 
appropriate time, or answered by a 
specific request. The chances of re- 
sults in a reasonable time are very 


good, as the larger publishers have 
several score of books in preparation 
at all times. 


Encyclopedias 


One of the first acts of a public re- 
lations practitioner facing a problem 
in a new field is to read about it in 
the encyclopedias and other reference 
sources. He is often surprised at the 
amount of information conveyed in a 
comparatively short article. 

To keep an encyclopedia useful and 
informative requires a continuous 
process of revision. Publishers set up 


a systematic schedule. Some rapidly | 
changing subjects are revised every | 


year. Historical subjects may be al- 


lowed to remain without change for a | 
number of years unless there is newly | 


discovered information on historical 
events. All articles are reviewed at in- 
tervals, however, to make certain they 
are kept up to date. 

You will find that the publishers of 
encyclopedias and similar reference 
works are happy to receive competent 
and objective criticism. You may even 
be invited to prepare or to suggest an 
author for a new article on the sub- 
ject. Illustrations are also welcome. 


Progress in cooperation 


It is a measure of the recent prog- 
ress of the public relations profession 
that publishers must turn back in their 
memories twenty years or so to recall 
examples of ill-mannered “pressure.” 
They have becorhe accustomed in re- 
cent years to frequent offers of serv- 
ice, given in a spirit which helps to 
develop mutual confidence and trust. 


A suggested project 


The American Textbook Publishers 
Institute is considering the possibility 
of compiling a list of free materials 
and services available to publishers 
through public relations channels. 

The reader is invited to send such 
information to The Institute at 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. If the response justifies it, this 
information will be compiled and dis- 
tributed to the textbook and reference 
book publishers who are members of 
the Institute. @ 


Important New HARPER 
Books on Public Relations 


CORPORATE 
PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
By John W. Hill 


Chairman of the Board 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


Mr. Hill draws upon a back- 
ground of thirty years in the 
field to spell out the principles 
and methods that underlie 
sound public relations prac- 
tice for the business corpora- 
tion today. He points out that 
“no power in America can de- 
fine value or calculate a profit 
without the consent of the peo- 
ple.” How management should 
take account of this fact is the 
heart of the book. Of prime 
importance to those now in 
policy-making positions, Cor- 
PORATE PUBLIC RELATIONS will 
be of immense value to many 
more who are on the way up 
to the higher ranks of Ameri- 
can business. $3.50 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


By Rex F. Harlow 
Co-author of 
Practical Public Relations 


This is the first book to make 
the results of social science re- 
search available to the public 
relations man. The practi- 
tioner of public relations can 
benefit by having his ideas 
and technical procedures test- 
ed by scientists dedicated to 
objective research. The social 
scientist in turn needs practi- 
cal outlets for the application 
_of his findings. How the two 
can be drawn together in a 
profitable working relation- 
ship is the concern of this 
book, It surveys the literature, 
and shows how research find- 
ings can be applied to the so- 
lution of public relations 
problems, the development of 
more precise methods, and the 
creation of new ideas. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 | 
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THE PHANTOM 


THE 


SOAP OPERA 


By William H. Kalis 


Yesterday, upon the screen, 

They flashed some ads that were 
not seen. 

They were not seen again today— 

Gee, I wish they’d go away. 


@ When subliminal projection darted 
from its launching pad in New York 
last September, the resultant clamor 
made it appear to be the advertising 
shot heard ’round the world. Vocifer- 
ous comment ranged from a Stanford 
Research Institute official’s assertion 
that subliminal advertising is “a vir- 
tual social H-bomb” to a charge made 
by the W.C.T.U. president that brew- 
eries are eyeing “invisible” commer- 
cials as “a likely solution to their 
dropping sales.” 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, the motivation 
man, perhaps happy to be on the of- 
fensive side of the critical fence, de- 
clared that subliminal projection could 
be classed as hypnosis and would 
“give the whole field of motivation re- 
search a bad name.” To this James 
M. Vicary, the subliminal man, re- 
torted that Dichter’s criticism was 


@ WILLIAM H. Katis, a New York 
public relations man, says that be- 
fore writing this piece he had not 
dabbled in subliminal activities, al- 
though his horoscope indicates a 
fondness for investigating mys- 
teries and things occult. ¢ 
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“like saying a whiff of martini is 
worse than a swallow,” and he added 
that subliminal projection is “a new 
band in human perception, like FM.” 


Controversy continues to boil 


As the controversy continues to 
boil, one significant fact stands out: 
as yet, there is no independent, objec- 
tive evidence which proves that sub- 
liminal advertising ““works”—that it 
meets an advertiser’s one stiff require- 
ment that a technique, to be success- 
ful, must persuade the consumer to 
buy his merchandise. 

The one consumer test on record 
was reported by Vicary and his asso- 
ciates on September 12 when they 
demonstrated the subliminal technique 
in a film studio before some fifty re- 
porters. In a “scientific” test in a mo- 
tion picture theatre, Vicary said, 
45,699 persons unknowingly were 
exposed to two advertising messages 
projected subliminally on alternate 
nights. One message advised the 
movie-goers to “Eat Popcorn,” while 
the other said, “Drink Coca-Cola.” 

Sales figures over the six-week test 
period were compared with previous 
sales records to check for any fluctua- 
tion in the sales of the products sub- 
liminally advertised, Vicary said. The 
invisible advertising increased pop- 
corn sales on the average of 57.5 per 
cent, and increased sales of Coca-Cola 
on the average of 18.1 per cent, he 
added. 


No details were offered as to ex- 
actly how and under what circum- 
stances the tests were made. Vicary 
stated that this information formed 
part of his patent application for the 
projection device and must remain 
secret, but he said that “sound statis- 
tical controls” were employed. 

Later, the findings of the test were 
questioned by Motion Picture Daily, 
which disclosed that the Fort Lee 
Theatre in Fort Lee, N. J., was the 
site of the experiment. The trade 
paper said that the theatre manager 
reported no effect on refreshment 
stand patronage during the test period. 


Test data unfolded 


Following publication of this story, 
Vicary unfolded his test data before 
Charles Moss, head of the circuit op- 
erating the Fort Lee Theatre. Moss 
then issued a statement which said 
that as a result of the “confidential” 
figures put before him, he believes 
that “this type of subconscious adver- 
tising could help increase sales.” But 
“additional testing” is needed, he said. 

Vicary, nettled by Motion Picture 
Daily’s refusal to run a retraction 
along with the Moss statement, reiter- 
ated that the New Jersey test was 
made only to collect information for 
the patent application and that he ex- 
pected advertisers and networks to 
test the subliminal technique thor- 
oughly before using it commercially. 

Subliminal projection’s most vocal 
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critics are those who believe that if 
the technique can sell the king-sized 
package it can also “sell” a political 
candidate or an ideology. Long be- 
fore the first cry that “1984 is here 
.. . Big Brother is watching you,” 
Vicary had anticipated these criticisms 
by suggesting that commercial use of 
the subliminal process may require a 
built-in assurance of proper usage, 
due to the fact that the message can- 
not be seen. One practical safeguard, 
he said, might be a prior disclosure 
of the message and a report that it is 
being projected subliminally, similar 
to radio and television announcements 
when transcriptions and films are 
broadcast. 


Responsibility recognized 


“We recognize the responsibility 
that grows out of our discovery and 
development of this process,” Vicary 
said. “We feel its commercial use 
eventually may have to be regulated, 
either by the industries which use it or 
by the government.” 

Vicary has been buffeted but un- 
bowed by the storm of criticism which 
assailed subliminal projection as a 
brainwashing device by-passing an in- 
dividual’s freedom of choice. “I’m a 
pretty sensitive person,” he told this 
reporter, “and frankly I’m amazed 
that I’ve taken this criticism with such 
equanimity, but I suppose it’s because 
I know what we have. 

“The subliminal process does not 
have the characteristics people at- 
tribute to it. Perhaps the advent of 
Sputnik, added to the rest of the 
world’s technological and scientific 
progress, has alarmed people unnec- 
essarily about a technique like this. 
When a small innocent method like 
subliminal advertising can’t be 
brought forward without such loud 
yelps, I think we’re in a bad, bad 
way and that people had better wake 
up.” 

Vicary believes that subliminal ad- 
vertising will have its biggest initial 
impact in television, with benefits for 
viewers as well as for sponsors. For 
the viewing public, he sees two sub- 
stantial gains: fewer interruptions for 
sponsor messages and added enter- 
tainment time. 


‘*Innocent little technique’”’ 


To describe sponsor benefits, Vic- 
ary uses a favorite definition of his 
brainchild. “This innocent little tech- 
nique,” he says, “is going to sell a 
hell of a lot of goods.” 

What is this “innocent little tech- 
nique” which is causing all the com- 
motion? 

Vicary’s group apparently has two 
devices—a projector for theatres and 
an “apparatus” for television. Because 
of pending patent applications, Vicary 
is secretive about the exact nature of 
the devices. 

Subliminal is defined by Webster’s 
as “below the threshold of conscious- 
ness or beyond the reach of personal 
awareness.” (An interesting secon- 
dary definition is “too small or weak 
to be perceived, felt, etc.”) 

Vicary invented the present sub- 
liminal process and he collaborated 
with Rene Bras and Francis C. 
Thayer, of United States Productions 
Company, motion picture producers, 
in the development and perfection of 
the devices. They formed the Sub- 
liminal Projection Company, Inc., of 
which Mr. Thayer is president and 
Richard E. Forrest is executive vice- 
president. 

The subliminal impressions, or ad- 
vertising messages, projected by the 
theatre device are flashed onto the 
screen at a speed of 1/3000th of a 
second every five seconds. (TV pro- 
jections appear to be flashed at lower 
rates such as 1/20th of a second.) 
These messages are not consciously 
visible to viewers because they are 
flashed at a lower light intensity than 
that of the film or TV show on which 
they are superimposed. 


Impressions rapid and brief 


Because subliminal impressions are 
rapid and brief, many critics of the 
technique have pointed out that a 
weak stimulus can provoke only a 
weak response. Vicary candidly agrees 
that subliminal projection lends it- 
self best to “reminder” advertising, 
but he points out that the effect of 
much current advertising — such as 
the highway billboard messages caught 
out of the corner of a driver’s eye— 
is subliminal. 


“The subliminal technique gives us 
a weak message which we can put on 
the screen quickly and to the viewer 
painlessly at a time when we are as- 
sured of having the greatest number 
of persons in the audience,” he says. 
“No hypnosis is involved. Since the 
stimulus must be weak and the mes- 
sage very simple, so far as we know 
it will not be so effective person for 
person as other forms of advertising. 
Therefore, we call it reminder adver- 
tising.” 


100 years ago... 


Historically, experiments in subcon- 
scious perception go back almost 100 
years, with a number of investigations 
reported in professional literature, 
starting around 1900. The word “sub- 
liminal” was first used in 1938 in a 
paper in the Journal of Psychology 
titled “Perception of Subliminal Vis- 
ual Stimuli.” The author, A. C. Wil- 
liams, Jr., noted in connection with 
extra-sensory perception tests that the 
subjects showed higher scores when 
the tests were made in a strongly- 
lighted room, indicating the impact of 
light intensity and time of exposure on 
an individual’s threshold of aware- 
ness. 

Since World War II, laboratory re- 
search into subconscious perception 
has increased. At about the same time 
that Vicary announced his invention 
last September, Drs. Sheldon Bach 
and George S. Klein, of New York 
University’s Research Center for Men- 
tal Health, conducted an experiment 
on a group of 20 young women. The 
subjects were shown a projection of 
a line drawing of a man’s face and 
were led to believe that it was chang- 
ing expression from “happy” to 
“angry.” Actually, the experimenters 
flashed the word “happy” on the 
screen for a few thousandths of a sec- 
ond, followed by the word “angry,” 
and the subjects believed that they saw 
a change of expression. 

The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion conducted a mass audience test of 
sub-threshold awareness during a bal- 
let performance televised in mid-1956. 
During the show, a four-word message 
was flashed on the screen at 1/25th 
of a second. The text read: “Pirie 

Continued on the Following Page 
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Breaks World Record.” At the end of 
the program, viewers were told that 
a news item had been projected sub- 
liminally, and anyone who had seen 
anything was asked to write in. Of 
430 replies, 20 gave the correct text 
and 130 were close to being accurate. 


Not considered conclusive proof 


Scientists did not consider the BBC 
tests conclusive proof that sub- 
threshold messages could be conveyed 
to a TV audience, but the British as- 
sociation of advertisers—the IPA— 
banned subliminal techniques and 
warned members that any use of sub- 
liminal advertising would be regarded 
as a grave breach of the code of 
ethics. 


Mr. Kalis 


In the U. S. Experimental Films, 
Inc., a New Orleans company, also is 
in the subliminal advertising act. Al- 
leging that they filed for patents one 
year earlier than Vicary’s group, the 
company’s officials stated that their 
techniques could “enhance sensatory 
projection and dramatic values” to 
make television seem better than it is, 
which led Time Magazine to com- 
ment that this was “going from the 
subliminal to the ridiculous.” 

On November 12, the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, with three major U. S. 
networks and 300 independent sta- 
tions as members, issued a six-page 
memorandum regarding the implica- 
tions of subliminal advertising. 

The statement said that while it was 
not then technically possible to trans- 
mit projections of 1/3000th of a sec- 
ond over existing TV facilities, it 
could be done in the future. The 
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NARTB called for research to deter- 
mine the visual and aural efficacy of 
subliminal techniques, and expressed 
grave concern over public reaction to 
advertising which affects people “so 
that they are not able to exercise con- 
scious control over their acceptance 
or rejection of the messages.” 

It suggested further that the code of 
ethical practices be amended to cover 
the new development. On the follow- 
ing day the NARTB Code Review 
Board announced recommendations 
to members that any proposals made 
to use the TV medium for subliminal 
techniques immediately be referred to 
the Board. Such techniques “should 
not be used pending review and con- 
sideration,” the Board added. 

Early in December ABC, CBS, 
NBC and the Canadian Broadcasting 
System offered assurances that they 
would not expose set owners to hid- 
den commercials. 


FCC steps in 


During this period, a number of 
Congressmen were importuning the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to take action to protect the public 
from phantom advertising. FCC 
Chairman John C. Doerfer said that 
his agency had appointed a “task 
force” to investigate the matter, and 
he pointed out that the law states that 
advertisers must be identified. 

Rep. William A. Dawson (R), 
Utah, asserted that the FCC should 
insist that stations desist from using 
a “secret pitch” until the investigation 
had been completed. Doerfer replied 
that there were “some indications 
that this technique may have been 
used on TV, but the three major net- 
works and Vicary denied that sub- 
liminal techniques had been used 
through their facilities. Later, Station 
WTWO in Bangor, Maine, reported 
to the FCC that it had experimented 
with on-air tests of subliminal projec- 
tion and had failed to produce notice- 
able results. 

In January, the Subliminal Projec- 
tion Company conducted a closed- 
circuit television test of its technique 
in Washington for FCC members, 
Congressmen and the press. The “Eat 
Popcorn” message was flashed at five- 
second intervals, but the only hunger 


reaction noted in the audience was 
from Sen. Charles E. Potter (R), 
Michigan, who said, “I think I want 
a hot dog.” 

Inventor Vicary, unabashed by the 
results, said: “Those who have needs 
in relation to the message will be 
those who respond.” He told news- 
men that subliminal techniques would 
not force a Republican to vote Demo- 
cratic or vice versa, but that he be- 
lieves the technique could aid in get- 
ting out the vote. 

He described subliminal advertis- 
ing as a “mild form of advertising” 
and a “very weak persuader,” a 
method designed to augment rather 
than supplant visual advertising. In 
contracts with television stations, 
Vicary said, his company would insist 
that all subliminal messages be shown 
visually in advance to viewers. 

FCC Chairman Doerfer witnessed 
the demonstration but declined com- 
ment on the subject of Federal regula- 
tion of the technique. One Washing- 
ton observer indicated privately that 
the FCC can be expected to be re- 
sponsive to the wishes of Congress 
concerning subliminal projection and, 
at the present time, the Congressional 
consensus would seem to lean toward 
regulation and control. It could take 
years, though, for rule-making pro- 
ceedings and hearings to be held, and 
for decisions to be made. 

In Hollywood, Hal Roach, Jr., head 
of a motion picture-TV film studio, 
said that he would adapt subliminal 
projection to a full-length entertain- 
ment feature film for “dramatic con- 
tent and emotional impact.” A Uni- 
versity of California psychologist has 
been hired to assist the screenwriter 
in incorporating non-advertising sub- 
liminal impressions into the script of a 
science-fiction story titled “E.S.P.” 

And in Scotland, a subliminal re- 
searcher named Peter Randall claimed 
to have developed a method of pro- 
jection which boosts the receptivity of 
the viewer so that each sub-threshold 
message is absorbed by at least 75 per 
cent of the audience. Randall calls 
his method “Strobonic Psycho-Injec- 
tion.” At this writing, no one yet has 
suggested that “Out, Damned Spot” 
may be a 20th Century rallying cry of 
Scots against the little ads that aren't 
there. @ 
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COMMUNICATIONS— 
Our Biggest 


Economic Problem 


By Robert M. Snibbe 


@ It has seemed to be “open season” 
lately for statements as to what is the 
“most important economic problem” 
the country faces in the next twenty 
years. 

Not long ago, over a period of a 
month or so, I read of a dozen differ- 
ent problems, all labeled “most im- 
portant.” The more new ones nomi- 
nated for the “title,” the more I found 
myself wondering just what was the 
most important economic problem. 

Pretty soon I couldn’t get the thing 
out of my mind. What /S the most 
important problem? Why? Who is to 
say? Who can possibly foretell what 
the most important problem will be? 


e As the president of Employee 
Relations, Inc., of New York, and 
former executive vice president of 
Good Reading Rack Service, Mr. 
Snibbe has been engaged since 
1952 in publishing and promoting 
the use of reading rack booklets 
for employee communications and 
education. Prior to this, as a staff 
member of the Committee for 
Economic Development, he spent 
three years promoting economic 
education and better understand- 
ing of important national prob- 
lems. A graduate of St. John’s Col- 
lege of Annapolis, Md., he has 
been a Member of PRSA since 
1950, 


While I’m not an economist, I am 
an active practitioner of public rela- 
tions, and in my opinion the most im- 
portant economic problem the coun- 
try faces in the next 20 years is 
economic communications. Although 
at first glance it may not appear to be 
an economic problem in the classical 
sense, when you contemplate the com- 
plexity of the problem and the vast 
amounts of time and money its solu- 
tion will require, it most certainly is 
an economic problem. 


Difficulty of selecting a problem 


Consider for a minute how difficult 
it is to stand at any given moment of 
time and look ahead, at any period 
in any nation’s future, and select a 
problem that everyone will agree is 
“the most important.” 

It’s difficult for many reasons: 
First, the United States in the next 
twenty years faces dozens of im- 
portant problems—any one of which 
could be termed “the most impor- 
tant.” 

They fall into two basic classifica- 
tions—domestic and foreign. Any list 
prepared by anybody would certainly 
include such problems as peace, in- 
flation, economic development of the 
free world, the Federal budget, in- 
creasing Government power, integra- 
tion and a host of others ranging from 
juvenile delinquency and the need for 
better schools and colleges to the 


myriad problems raised by atomic 
energy. But all these problems fluctu- 
ate in importance. One may be most 
important today, but less important 
tomorrow as trends, conditions, poli- 
tics and emotions shift and change. 
For example, take the problem 
of the Federal budget. The fiscal 
experts may agree today that the 
size of the budget is the most im- 
portant economic problem because 
of its many effects on every aspect 
of our own and the world’s econ- 
omy. And yet next month it may 
be dwarfed by any one of a dozen 
others. 


Who is to decide? 


Second, one must know who is to 
judge which is the most important 
economic problem, whose word is to 
be taken, with what authority do they 
speak, what proof do they offer to 
support their claim. Would the final 
decision be reached by popular vote 
of the people, or would it be decided 
upon by a majority of experts—or by 
Congress, or the Cabinet or the Presi- 
dent? 

Third, one must be able to detect 
the difference between a problem that 
is really important and a problem that 
may be blown up artificially to seem 
important. 

For example, consider the budget 
once more. In 1956, it was just 
Continued on the Following Page 
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about the same size as it was in 

1957, yet in 1956 very few people 

regarded it as important. In 1957, 

however, the political spotlight was 

dramatically directed to it. As a 

result, practically overnight it be- 

came in the eyes of many people a 

most important problem. 

Fourth, one must be able to foresee 
new problems that are likely to arise 
and dwarf any of the perennially im- 
portant problems. Also, one must be 
able to foretell when and for how 
long the new problem will be im- 
portant. 

Fifth, one must be able to foresee 
that the most important economic 
problem will be so difficult to solve 
that we will not have the wisdom or 
the courage to solve it and that it will, 
therefore, remain the most important 
problem for many years. 


Communications the master key 


Because of the difficulty—or impos- 
sibility—of selecting a single problem 
and labeling it “the most important,” 
it seemed to me that there must be a 
master key, a common denominator 
kind of problem which, if solved, 
could help us solve all the others. And 
that master key, I believe, is the prob- 
lem of economic communications. 

Throughout our history many of 
our great men have recognized the 
vital importance of communications. 
George Washington was perhaps the 
first. He said: “The mass of citizens 
in these United States mean well, and 
I firmly believe they will always act 
well whenever they can obtain a right 
understanding of matters.” 

Nobel peace prize winner, Sir Nor- 
man Angell, phrased it differently. He 
wrote: “If a people are to be in a 
position to judge the conduct of their 
government, to decide whether it is 
doing well or ill, to decide the merits 
of public policy at all; if, indeed, they 
are to preserve the capacity for sound 
judgment, they must have the facts 
before them not only as the govern- 
ment would have them put, but also 
as those who disagree with the gov- 
ernment may desire to put them.” 

President Eisenhower, on April 4, 
1957, said it this way: “Lincoln’s 
faith in education is part of Ameri- 
ca’s faith in the ability of people to 
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govern themselves. When men or 
women know the facts and are con- 
cerned about them, we believe they 
will make the correct decisions. Preju- 
dice and unreasoning opposition will 
more and more give way before the 
clean flood of knowledge.” Once 
again, the conviction that communica- 
tions is the master key with which all 
other problems ultimately can be 
solved. 


Communications—our biggest 
economic problem 


What then is the problem, and why 
is it an economic problem? The prob- 
lem as I see it is this: 

How can the facts of our major 
economic and social problems be 
communicated to our people, in 
such a way that the facts can and 
will be understood, studied objec- 
tively and considered wisely, so 
_that we may draw upon the collec- 
tive native wisdom of our people 
to achieve the best solution. 

This is the problem which we as a 
nation must face—and solve—before 
we can intelligently face and solve any 
of our other problems. And it is a 
problem that is becoming ever more 
important as our life becomes more 
complex. 

If we can solve this one problem, 
then in my opinion we may be con- 
fident that our people will be able to 
solve any other important economic 
problem that may arise. 


A vast and complex problem 


But why is it an economic problem, 
you ask? Just consider the vastness 
and complexity of the problem of 
communicating economic facts to our 
people today. 

Item. We have approximately 110 
million adults. Even if a serious prob- 
lem does manage to attract the public 
attention, the way our people think 
and feel about it is affected by infinite 
variables of education, politics, re- 
ligion, geography, tradition and eco- 
nomic and social status. I would ven- 
ture a guess that 50 million adults 
never bother to think about any na- 
tional problems. How many vote in 
national elections, in spite of a con- 
certed three-month drive by both 
political parties, and others, to get out 


the vote? The majority of those that 
do read a newspaper pay little or no 
attention to anything but crime, com- 
ics, sports and scandal. How many 
read the editorial pages or a national 
news magazine? Many do not read 
any papers, millions never look at a 
magazine, more millions never listen 
to or see a news broadcast. 

Item. Every year we have two to 
three million new adults added to the 
total as our teenagers reach voting 
age. These new adults are the prod- 
ucts of thousands of different educa- 
tional systems in 48 different states. 
Many have not completed grade 
school, many more have not finished 
high school, and only a few hundred 
thousand have completed college. 
Many have no knowledge or under- 
standing of—or interest in—our na- 
tional problems and I’m sure I don’t 
have to spell out for teenagers’ parents 
just where their interests do lie. 


What free press totals 


Item. Our media of communicating 
information to our people consist of 
a free press totaling some 1,761 daily 
newspapers, 8,408 weekly news- 
papers, 2,850 magazines, 3,515 radio 
stations and 571 TV stations. Every 
editorial writer and every commenta- 
tor is free to say—or not say—what 
he thinks on any subject, free to in- 
terpret any information the way he 
chooses. And every business office 
knows full well that a free press in 
order to remain free must rest on the 
economic popularity of sports, com- 
ics, scandal and crime—and not on 
the interpretation of economic prob- 
lems. Witness the fact that articles 


about economic problems are either 


conspicuously sparse or relegated to 
a business or financial section which 
few people read. Unless, of course, a 
political figure or a labor leader makes 

a statement which rates page 1. 
Item. The sources of the informa- 
tion about national problems which are 
communicated to our people are pri- 
marily three: Government officials 
(either from the executive or legisla- 
tive branches), business spokesmen, 
and leaders of various religious, labor, 
farm or other similar organizations. 
Each is also free to say—or not say— 
Continued on Page 14 
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GUARDING 5 BILLION FLIGHT MILES 


“On final approach,” radios the pilot. Down goes the landing gear for 
another happy landing. Special petroleum lubricants and fuels — 
pioneered by Texaco research — play an important part in the 

5 billion passenger miles flown each year. During the past 22 years 
more scheduled revenue airline miles in the United States have 

been flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with all other 
brands combined. A typical example of how Texaco research 


cooperates with industry. 
TEXACO 


Progress...at your service 


THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 
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The nation’s press, government, business and education 


leaders all acclaim it; their informed opinions tell. . . 


How LIFE’s 
new marketing study 
can help you 


what, when and where. 


I TEN SHORT YEARS, consumers, markets and buying habits 
have changed. A decade ago, management’s problem was 
to satisfy a ravenous demand for consumer products. That 
challenge met, today’s problem is to perfect the new mar- 
keting tools needed to sell those products. 


To aid in answering the avalanche of questions this new 
marketing era creates, LIFE has completed a unique new 
“Study of Consumer Expenditures.” It tells you who buys 


Specifically tailored to the needs of U.S. management, this 
study has been acclaimed by leaders in business, government, 
education and the national press. You will find their informed 
opinions, expressed below, particularly appropriate to the 
problems and opportunities you face in this new business year. 


“If the American economy is to continue to 
progress, methods of marketing must keep 
pace with those of production, This LIFE 
study should help many producers do a much 
more intelligent and effective job of selling.” 
—FRrepb A, SEATON, Secretary of the Interior 


“I found it extremely interesting and know 


that it will be of great interest to my staff, too.” 
—SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce 


**°WHO SPENDS WHAT...WHERE?”’ 
—New York Times 
“The magazine LIFE has drawn a profile of 
American consumers based on an extensive 
study of how they spend their money. Among 
the findings were: 
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“The average household in 1956 spent 
$4,110 for consumer goods and services. The 
largest share, 29%, was for food, beverages 
and tobacco. Next was home improvement 
and operation, 19%; the automobile and its 
upkeep were third with 14%... 

“‘Generalizations may no longer hold with 
regard to large geographical regions . . . the 
South as a whole may no longer be con- 
sidered a second-class market. 

“The suburbs account for an unusually 
high rate of expenditure in several categories 
of products—for example, floor coverings, 
sports equipment and pet foods.” 


“Certainly the knowledge of how people spend 
their money and for what purposes is vital to 


all manufacturers in making their plans for 
the future.” 
—C. J, BACKSTRAND, President, 


Armstrong Cork Company 


“MYSTERY... NEARER 
SOLUTION” 
—Business Week 
“The mystery of U. S. consumer buying be- 
haviour is a step nearer solution, thanks to 
LIFE magazine’s ambitious new study... 

““Politz researchers collected dollar ex- 
penditures for 1956 in seven broad cate- 
gories: Food, beverages and tobacco; Cloth- 
ing and accessories; Medical and personal 
care; Home operation and improvement; 
Home furnishings and equipment; Recrea- 
tion equipment; and Automotive. 

“They broke down each category in turn 
into narrower groups (such as baby foods, 
prepared mixes, wine and liquor in the food 
category). And they tabulated the data in 
various ways: 

““By average household income; by edu- 
cation of the head of the household; by age 
of the head; by the composition of the family 
group... by occupation; by broad geographic 
regions; and by market location...” 


“This is certainly a magnificent job and is 


badly needed.” 
— BEARDSLEY RUML 


*““NEW ‘MASS-CLASS’ MARKET” 
— Washington Post and Times Herald 


““A new ‘mass-class’ market has emerged on 
the American merchandising scene, LIFE 
magazine said today in reporting results of a 
nationwide consumer survey. 

“Sixty-three percent of the nation’s 49 
million families are in this group and their 
incomes range from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
They account for 72% of total spending for 
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consumer products. Regardless of income, 
these families spend their money in pretty 
much the same way .. . the sameness in 
spending habits extends to practically every- 
thing the family buys except food.” 


most enlightened and statesmanlike 
contribution to marketing that has yet been 
made,” F 

—J. D. UPTON, Vice President, 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Advertising 
“NEW LIGHT ON MARKETING” 


—Printer’s Ink 
“Several interesting observationsare unfolded. 
The United States is pictured as a market in 
which income difference is no longer the sole 
key in determining spending patterns. Edu- 
cation is increasingly significant as a factor 
... families with children spend more... 
metropolitan areas spend 13% more than 
average . . . Suburbs outside larger central 
cities average almost 30% more expenditure 
than the U, S. as a whole.” 


“,.+ you should be congratulated on this im- 
portant service which will do much in develop- 
ing a more intelligent understanding of an 

economy based on abundance.” 
—ROBERT W. SARNOFF, President, 
National Broadcasting Company 


**93,000 INTERVIEWS .. .”’ 

—Advertising Age 

“,.. the LIFE research ‘differs in that it is 

aimed specifically at business needs and pro- 

vides the most current marketing background 

information available.’ A total of 93,000 in- 

terviews were made in 10,243 households 
with 24,112 individuals.” 


MARKETING PROGRESS 


*. . . this marketing study is truly encyclo- 

pedic ...our analysts are mightily impressed.” 

—JAMES Cope, Vice President, 

Chrysler Corporation 

“You have provided . . . information of great 
value.” 

—E, R. BARTLEY, Manager, Marketing 

Research, B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. 


**DELINEATE MARKETS .. .”’ 
—TIDE 
“The obvious value of LIFE’s new study is 
this: it can delineate markets—from the 
broadest to the best—for virtually any con- 
sumer product.” 


“It is a truly great contribution and should 
demonstrate to the business world . . . the 
alertness and modernity of LIFE.” 
—LEo BurRNneTT, Chairman of the Board, 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc., Advertising 


“This survey certainly promises to be most 
comprehensive . . . the information should 
prove invaluable.” 
— MARION HARPER, President, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., Advertising 


“DATA ON AUTO OWNERS”’ 

—Automotive News 

“Of the $591 the average family spent (annu- 

ally) on automotive items, LIFE found that 

$299 went for the purchase of a car; $154 

for gas and oil; $21 for tires and tubes; $8 

for spark plugs, batteries and oil filters; and 
$109 for miscellaneous.” 


“This great fund of marketing information is 
vital to every businessman. Businessmen and 
scholars will use it to develop the creative 


marketing techniques our economic future de- 
mands,” 
—PrRoFEssoR D, MAYNARD PHELPS, 


University of Michigan, 
School of Business Administration; 
President, American Marketing Association. 


“*,.. will be valuable in my teaching work and 
of great value to business.” 
—PROFESSOR NEIL H. BORDEN, Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


WHAT THE LIFE STUDY 
MEANS TO YOU 


The LIFE study is an invaluable profile of 
your sales target—the American home. The 
data contained on 700,000 punch cards com- 
prise a unique “‘marketing encyclopedia,” a 
wealth of new knowledge to help you resolve 
a score of management or selling problems. 


Special Data Available. special de- 
tailed tabulations to solve your specific 
business problems will be provided upon 
request as soon as tabulations are com- 
pleted. 


Send For The Study Today. If you 
have not already obtained your copy 
(priced at $10) write LIFE Market Re- 
search Dept., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
20, N. Y. Do it today. This is a real op- 
portunity to accurately evaluate your 
present and future marketing policies 
...to improve both your marketing 
and merchandising methods. 


MARKETING POWER 


© Copyright 1958, by Time Inc. 
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what he thinks on any subject, free 
to interpret any information the way 
he chooses, and free to attempt to 
sway public opinion in any direction 
his self-interest directs. As to volume, 
every day one hears or sees numerous 
statements on current problems by 
politicians and labor leaders, yet I 
can recall less than a handful of news- 
worthy statements by business spokes- 
men in over a year. 


Complex and controversial 


Item. Undeniably, any major eco- 
nomic problem is the most complex, 
most controversial and most difficult 
kind of a problem to understand and 
solve. Furthermore, an economic 
problem is the most difficult kind to 
serve up in attractive form and in ac- 
curate, although simple language, so 
that the mass of people will be inter- 
ested enough to read about it and 
then understand it clearly once they 
have read it. 

When all these factors are consid- 
ered, it can be seen that communica- 
tion of the facts of our economic life 
is truly an economic problem, and one 
which is infinitely vast in proportion 
and fantastically complex in scope. 
And because of its size and com- 
plexity, it is certain that any attempt 
to solve the problem will require the 
expenditure of billions of dollars over 
a period of many years and vast 
amounts of time and effort by the best 
qualified brains in our country. 


Who can solve it? 


If it is conceded that economic 
communications is our most important 
economic problem, the question arises 
as to who is best able to tackle and 
solve the problem. 

The federal government cannot do 
it. Who in America would buy and 
read an official U. S. Government ver- 
sion of a “PRAVDA”? Who would 
listen to a U. S. Government radio 
version of “TASS”? 

The state or local governments, 
the schools and colleges, and the farm, 
religious, labor or other similar or- 
ganizations are not in a position to 
do it. The only group that is in the 
best position to do the job is Ameri- 
can Business. Here’s why: 
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1. Business employs and communi- 
cates in some way regularly with 
more than 60,000,000 people. 
Through them, business reaches 
many more millions among the 
families of employees. In addi- 
tion, business reaches stockhold- 
ers, residents of their plant com- 
munities, opinion leaders, not to 
mention the consuming public 
which reads their ads. 

2. Business has experience in com- 
municating facts about their prod- 
ucts and services. 

3. Business in most cases has the 
trained manpower and the com- 
munications machinery already in 
existence, such as external public 
relations and consumer advertis- 
ing programs, as well as internal 
devices such as employee publica- 
tions, training courses and a rap- 
idly increasing number of booklet 
reading rack programs. 

4. Business has the organizations to 
do the staff work such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers and hundreds of trade, 
industry and service groups. 

5. Business has the moral soundness 
to do a conscientious job. Busi- 
nessmen have learned that what’s 
best for the country is best for 
business. 

6. And business certainly has the in- 
centive to do the job. Businessmen 
know that if the job isn’t done, if 
the people do not get the facts, 
or if they are sold a bill of goods 
as the British people were sold 
Socialism, that the free American 
enterprise system as we know it 
today will soon cease to exist, and 
Orwell’s 1984 will come to pass 
in America sooner than we think. 

Finally, if it is conceded that Amer- 
can business can solve this most 
important problem in time if it de- 


Mr. Snibbe 


cides to undertake the task, still an- 
other problem must be solved first. 

Businessmen are faced daily with 
solving hundreds of their own prob- 
lems —the immediate problems of 
today’s profits, productivity, taxes, in- 
flation, labor relations, sales, compe- 
tion and public relations. 

How can American businessmen be 
convinced that this most important 
economic problem be given priority— 
now? And who can convince them? 
How can they be convinced that they 
are the only ones who can solve it? 
How can they be convinced that they 
must solve it and must start to solve 
it today? 

That is where PRSA, and public re- 
lations people in or out of PRSA, can 
make a real contribution. That is 
THEIR most important problem in 
the next 20 years. They are the ones 
who will have to recognize it as im- 
portant, work out the plans, sell their 
managements or clients on its im- 
portance, and execute the plans once 
they are approved. And their’s is the 
opportunity and the challenge, not just 
for something glibly labeled “public 
service,” but for their own future, and 
for the future of the children they're 
struggling to raise. If successful, 
who'll care about “recognition”? That 
will come, in full measure. @ 


‘. . . The dynamics of leadership lie in persuasion, and persuasion is never 


impatient. ‘You are poor fishers of men,’ it has been said of a certain class of 
preachers; ‘you do not go fishing with a rod and a line, and with the patient 
sagacity of the true sportsman, You use a telegraph pole and a cable: with 
these you savagely beat the water and bid men bite or be damned. And you 


vou 
! 


expect they will be caught 


Woodrow Wilson, LEADERS OF MEN 
Princeton University Press, 1952, p. 59 
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A Matter of 
Business Statesmanship 


Public relations executives are practical men 
who know that ignorance of the laws of human relations 
is harmful to business, 


because such ignorance can create dissension and discord. 
A company can never have enough sympathetic friends. 


Therefore, the goal of public relations men 
is to create better understanding 

through better communication of ideas 

so that all segments of business will prosper. 


Who is in a better position to share with you 
and help you in this common purpose 
than other public relations men? 


In the audience of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 

are many of your friends, and many you'd like to call friends. 

Among the 4,600 subscribers of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
are a host of public relations executives 

whose opinion and goodwill 

are important to your company's reputation, 

and your future. 


What better place than PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
to tell your ideas to other opinion molders 
willing to listen? 


It's sound business strategy to make friends 
with other public relations executives. 

The best way to do so on a wide scale 

is to tell your story in the pages of the 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


2 West 46th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Circle 6-0741 


G. M. Lewander, Advertising Director 
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By Pierre Janssen 


@ The concept of public relations, as 
the term is understood today, dawned 
upon Belgium rather recently. In fact, 
it was only a few years ago when cer- 
tain companies, among which sub- 
sidiary organizations of Anglo-Saxon 
firms were prominent, began to set up 
public relations departments. 

At the beginning, around 1950, the 
function of the public relations direc- 
tor was performed by company offi- 
cers whose salaries varied widely. 
Some of these men were full-time 
practitioners, but the majority were 
involved in several programs in their 
offices where they held all sorts of 
positions. 


Discussion and controversy 


Five years ago there was much dis- 
cussion and controversy about public 


e To this article Mr. Janssen 
brings unusual experience and 
knowledge, He is a cofounder of 
the Centre Belge des Public Rela- 
tions. Before World War II he 
represented the British Sidac Cor- 
poration in St. Helens. After serv- 
ing as a lieutenant in the Belgian 
Army, he joined the Fabelta, an 
artificial silk concern, in Brussels; 
and since 1949 he has been Pub- 
lic Relations Manager for the Esso 
Standard Oil Company of Bel- 
gium, ® 
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Public 


Relations 
in Belgium 


relations over here. Some people were 
interested in this new field, others 
were not. There was considerable un- 
certainty about the real significance 
of the profession. To many people it 
seemed like a vaguely disguised form 
of advertising where the objective was 
to encourage talk about the company 
involved. In the beginning, the Bel- 
gian newspapers and magazines often 
viewed public relations with distinct 
disfavor. 

In 1953, with opinion on the sub- 
ject divided, seven public relations 
men united to organize the “Centre 
Belge des Public Relations.” This 
group promoted a sound understand- 
ing of public relations by presenting 
this new field of activity in Belgium 
in a proper light and supplying accu- 
rate, relevant information both to 
those who were participating in the 
business and to its opponents. 

The Centre did pioneer work in ex- 
plaining the proper role of public re- 
lations. The association showed how 
it could be profitably used by indi- 
vidual corporations. During the first 
two years of its existence the program 
was directed mainly towards perform- 
ing public relations work on its own 
behalf. The Centre accomplished this 
by circulating pamphlets and other 
pertinent literature and by sponsoring 
lectures, gatherings, etc. 

In 1956, we had our first National 
Public Relations Day. The theme was 
“The Importance of Information 


Services in the Modern Economy.” 
We are happy to report that the 
event was a great success. The affair 
helped us to gain the support of two 
distinguished representatives of the 
Belgian government, Mr. Rey and 
Mr. Larock, respectively Minister of 
Economic Affairs and Minister of 
Foreign Trade. Both men spoke of 
the role of public relations in the mod- 
ern world. It can be said that public 
relations secured a foothold in this 
country on that first National Public 
Relations Day. 


Public relations supported 


Belgian public relations men were 
very pleased with the favorable com- 
ments on the event in our press. In 
one of our leading newspapers the 
support given public relations by em- 
ployers and our national government 
was stressed as an indication of the 
practical and realistic ideas which 
have characterized the business com- 
munity here since it joined in the post- 
war redevelopment of European eco- 
nomic affairs. 

After this initial success the Centre 
Belge des Public Relations did not 
rest; it continued its work both nation- 
ally and internationally. The organi- 
zation achieved certain goals which 
will ensure the further growth of our 
profession in this country. 

After repeated efforts we succeeded 
in establishing public relations courses 
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| at the postgraduate schools of four 


Belgian universities as well as at other 
educational and scientific institutions. 
In 1956, the Centre was admitted to 
membership in the International Pub- 
lic Relations Association. By its 
membership we are able to participate 
with the representatives of Canada, 
the United States, France, and other 
countries in the worldwide program 
of the I. P. R. A. In January, 1957, 
the second National Public Relations 
Day was held. A large number of 
people took part in the event, and it 
was a great success. 


Much has been accomplished 


In the four years of its existence the 
Centre Belge des Public Relations has 
grown and accomplished a great deal. 
From its seven founding members the 
organization now has 70 members 
who represent numerous business 
concerns and governmental depart- 
ments. 

If public relations has shown con- 
siderable strength on the European 
scene within recent years, Belgium has 
not lagged behind in this general de- 
velopment. Much progress has been 
achieved here. One point which gives 
us particular pleasure is the enor- 
mously improved understanding of 
public relations, particularly among 
the leaders of private enterprises and 
public services who should be the first 
to use and benefit from our profes- 
sion. 

Government circles have also be- 
come aware of the possibilities of a 
proper public relations program. The 
Postal and Broadcasting Departments 
have already instituted such programs. 
The Foreign Trade Minister has made 
a contract with an agency in New 
York to do public relations work for 
Belgium in America. This is the first 
time a Belgian minister has taken such 
action on behalf of the government. 

Following the example of the Cen- 
tre, strenuous efforts have been made 
to improve the appearance of annual 
teports and their distribution. An 
“Oscar” has just been awarded for 
the best report of this coming year. 
Former Minister Van Houtte presides 
over the jury and other distinguished 
People of the business and scientific 
worlds are committee members. 


For Belgium, 1958 bids fair to be 
a glorious year. Under the auspices 
of the government an international 
exhibition will be held from April to 
October. More than 60 nations as well 
as several international organizations 
such as U.N. O., E. C. C. S., and 
O. E. E. C. plan to take part in the ac- 
tivities. The theme for the event has 
been announced as “Bilan du Monde 
pour un Monde plus Humaine,” 
which, in English, means “Balance 
Sheet for the World for a More Hu- 
mane World.” 


IPRA congress set for June 


On the exhibition grounds the Cen- 
tre will sponsor an International Pub- 
lic Relations Congress in June, 1958. 
We trust that the delegates from many 
countries as well as those from the 
Public Relations Associations will 
make it a point to be represented. 
We will be very happy to welcome 
them, and we hope that Brussels will 
be the mecca for public relations men 
from all parts of the world next year. 


Much remains to be done by the 
public relations practitioners of this 
nation. During the last four years 
many of the larger companies have 
unquestionably realized the benefits 
they tend to receive from public re- 
lations divisions. Those firms which 
did institute such programs are now 
in a position to recognize their ad- 
vantages compared with organizations 
which rejected them. The chief aim 
of the Centre Belge des Public Rela- 
tions now is to influence small and 
medium businesses to join this move- 
ment. Consequently, the association 
tries to explain the possibilities (of 
which they were probably unfamiliar 
previously) of public relations for 
them. 

“Time and straw make medlars 
ripe” runs the proverb. Public rela- 
tions secured a place in the Belgian 
economy only a few years ago, but 
we and our colleagues in most Euro- 
pean lands are working and hoping to 
see our profession achieve the recog- 
nition here which it already enjoys on 
your side of the Atlantic. @ 


Discover how you can save time, save money, 


producing high quality films in quantity, rapidly, 
at less than half the cost of other methods. 


For complete details, fill out the coupon, and 
send it to NBC TELEVISION FILMS A DIVISION OF 


CALNATRON. 


(CALIPURNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, INC 


with CALNATRON’s remarkable new method of | 


NOW, YOUR OWN BUSINESS FILMS AT LESS 
‘HALF THE COST OF OTHER METHODS WITH... 


CALNATRON, CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS 


663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, W. Y. ten 
| Please send me, without obligation, your brochure 
containing full details on CALNATRON. Check here | 
| | would like to see a sample CALNATRON film recording. O | 
WAME | 
COMPANY. TITLE 
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Want Information? News? 


Burrelle’s will supply clippings 
from daily and weekly newspa- 
pers — national, sectional or local 
— magazines, trade-papers, 
promptly. 


Est. 1888 
PRESS BUREAU 


7-5371 
165 York 7, N.Y. 


Unsurpassed in Quality at any Price 


in 1,000 lots (30"'240") $4.85 


$8.99 per 100 
3 & 24 HOUR SERVICE AVAILABLE 
COLOR PRINTS 

budget 


for every purpose, toste and 
A Division of JAMES J. KRIEGSMANN 


Plaza 7-0233 
165 West 46th St. 
oqraphers New York 19, N. Y. 


WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE 


YALE & TOWNE 
Declares 280th Dividend 
3712¢ a Share 


On Jan. 23, 1958, 
dividend No.280 
of thirty-seven 
and one-halfcents 
per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 
of past earnings, 
payable on 
April 1, 1958, to 
yy stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
March 13, 1958. 


Wm. H.MATHERS 


Vice-President and Secretary| 


THE YALE & TOWNE rc. co. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 


Call us in when you are planning your next 
SPECIAL EVENT so we can help you make it 
a notable success. 


Herbert V. Gellendre, Pres. 
Edwin L. Neville, Vice Pres. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
INCORPORATED 


Designers : Coordinators : Producers 
222 East 46th St., New York City 17 MU 2-2363 
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Public Relations 
Box Score: 
Midwest League 


By Richard J. Sullivan 


@ A public relations referee is needed 
in the Twin Cities area of Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul and the surrounding do- 
main of these two cities, still in the 
throes of pioneering a rough-and- 
tumble public relations market. 

The reasons for chaos are simple: 
definition of function, price, and lack 
of management understanding. 

This is not to say that the Twins 
area along with the rest of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Western Wisconsin, Montana—all the 
way to the West Coast—is not one of 
vital growth in the nation for the pub- 
lic relations profession. 

It most profoundly is. 


Triumvirate of problems 


This interwoven triumvirate of 
problems, however, offers one, and 
perhaps the last, major barrier to the 
profession reaching a modest but defi- 
nite “place in the sun” in midwest in- 
dustry. 

Definition of function, not aca- 


@ RICHARD J. SULLIVAN attended 
St. Thomas College and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (B.A.). After 
working on weekly newspaper, in 
radio and on trade publications, he 
opened his own public relations 
firm in 1952, with operations in 
Minneapolis and six midwestern 
States. @ 


demically, but mechanically, is be- 
coming an important key to the 
future potential of the market. 

An understanding of public rela- 
tions is lacking. An understanding by 
management, publicists, advertising 
agencies, the press, the graphic arts 
industry, and public relations people 
themselves. 

This is not a superficial misunder- 
standing. It is bed rock in nature com- 
pounded by the plethora of firms, or- 
ganizations, and individuals stirring 
the caldron... and this is not a 
criticism. 

There are public relations firms 
and public relations firms. There are 
publicity firms and individuals. Ad- 
vertising agencies, almost totally, have 
placed public relations in their tool 
kit. There are fund-raisers and civic, 
health and welfare firms and indi- 
viduals. Even salesmen approach 
prospects in the Twin Cities with the 
catch phrase, “I’m ‘the public rela- 
tions representative of the ABC com- 
pany.” 

All of these efforts combine to con- 
fuse management and the industry it- 
self. It is true that it is the prerogative 
of everyone and anyone to develop 
along any lines they choose. 


Public relations as a craft 


The point is, that public relations 
as a craft means different things to 
different people in this area. 

It may mean column inches—flow 
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charts of communication—industrial 
publications—marketing—a way to 
raise funds—sales—a way to get ad- 
vertising clients — promotional ven- 
tures — self-aggrandizement — ad- 
vertising—publicity based on adver- 
tising schedules — printing — and a 
myriad of other endeavors. 

This is not critical, it’s just confu- 
sion. But it brings into focus the 
spectre of price. 

In this area, public relations’ fees 
range from almost zero to $1,500 a 
month, roughly. In a few instances 
other methods of payment are used, 
ie., “per inquiry” payment on trade 
stories or percentage fees based on 
funds raised or sales begotten. 


Diversity of firms 


Because of the diversity of firms 
and individuals providing “public re- 
lations,” two competitors in a given 
situation will find one quoting a $75 
a month fee, the other a $1,000 a 
month fee. 

A confused management more than 
likely will check the discrepancy with 
a confused advertising agency or an- 
other confused member of the man- 
agement team. 

A second factor in price is the 
multifarious operations springing up 
in this market in which a good deal 
of pioneering has already been done 
and a more susceptible prospect 
exists. 

Individuals with or without the 
backing of an influential industrialist 
providing initially a service for their 
one or two clients depress the estab- 
lished fees a good deal simply because 
they are “hungry.” This is to be ex- 
pected, but it does retard manage- 
ment’s thinking on public relations’ 
fees as well as service. 


Price and service 


Price does not affect the area’s ad- 
Vertising agencies quite the same way. 
If a highly regarded client of the 
agency wants public relations, the 
agency will deliver it, regardless of 
cost. What the client usually wants, 
however, is straight publicity. 

Price is inseparable from service. 
Therefore, if the prospect does not 


report!” 


LEADERS IN FINANCIA 


Dandick Press, nc. 


“My boss says I’m now the company’s foremost 
authority on corporate printing. But anybody can be 
an authority if he calls on Pandick Press! Because 
Pandick always gives fast, accurate service on any 
printing job. I was really impressed with how nice 
looking a job they did on our company’s quarterly 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 
71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, W. J. 


Established 1923 


L PRINTING SINCE 1923 


know the function of public relations 
he cannot evaluate it price-wise. This 
is the nub of management’s lack 
of understanding of the problem. 
Founded on this insecure base, man- 
agement makes many moves which 
will deter its own progress in public 
relations. 

Because of a potent dose of public 
relations in a business publication or 
because a competitor or neighbor en- 
ters the public relations field, many 
corporation presidents make the deci- 


sion to seek out public relations per- 
sonnel. 

In some cases, management will 
elevate a particularly likeable fellow 
into the role of public relations di- 
rector, usually with bad results. 

In other cases, the public relations 
duties are assigned to the advertising 
department or sales promotion de- 
partment, with no management par- 
ticipation. Without management inter- 
est, leadership and participation, the 

Continued on the Following Page 
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A Yoars work 
for. a Months Pay ! 


The 10th annual PUBLIC RELATIONS REGISTER offers 
you an opportunity to get your message across to all 
those interested in Who's Who in public relations. 


The REGISTER is now being brought up to date and 
will be out at the end of May (beginning of June). 


Before we close the forms, you have this rare oppor- 
tunity to employ this year-round salesman at a single 
issue insertion cost. Since it is referred to daily, it is a 
“‘live’’ annual, which works for you the year round... 


at the exact moment prospects consult it. 


You can create preference identity for your company 


at low cost: 

Display Rates Width Depth 
1. page $400.00 7 10 

1/2 page 225.00 7 5 

1/4 page 125.00 3%, 5 

1/8 page 74.00 3, 2" 


Write or wire your reservation today, so that your 


company can be included in the new REGISTER. 


G. M. LEWANDER 


Public Relations Society of America Inc. 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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public relations program flounders, 
Or, it takes on the role of an adjunct 
to advertising or sales. 

A few Twin Cities corporations (as 
well as the State itself) have turned 
to New York for public relations 
counsel, or in most cases, publicity 
help. In some cases this is completely 
justifiable. In most cases it is brought 
about by the corporation finding it 
impossible to believe that a local firm 
can provide service on all levels. The 
existing confusion in the field is a 
motivating factor. 

At the present time there are about 
six New York based public relations 
firms with approximately 13 Minne- 
sota clients. There will be many more. 

In reality, advertising agencies ex- 
ert the greatest influence on the public 
relations actions of management. And, 
therefore, they offer the greatest com- 
petition to public relations in this 
area. In almost all cases the agencies’ 
service is publicity. 

These problems exist to a greater 
or lesser degree, undoubtedly, in 
many areas of the nation, but in a 
market the size of the Upper Midwest 
area, their significance to the future 
of public relations is profound. 

Several pillars of public relations 
have been constructed by the very 
major corporations who have highly 
polished public relations operations. 
They are few, unfortunately. The pub- 
lic relations field in the Twin Cities 
is small and the educational job is in 
the fetal stages, but the potential is 
unlimited. These and other problems 
will be surmounted; but public rela- 
tions still has a job ahead of it in this 
area. @ 


On History 
“The subject of history is the life of 
peoples and of humanity. To catch and 
pin down in words—that is, to describe 
directly the life, not only of humanity, 
but even of a single people, appears to 
be impossible.” —Tolstoi 


On Literature 

‘Good literature continually read for 
pleasure must, let us hope, do some 
good to the reader: must quicken his 
perception though dull, and sharpen his 
discrimination though blunt, and mellow 
the rawness of his personal opinions.” 
—A, E. Housman 
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SALUTE 
BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Boston University’s School of Public Relations 
and Communications celebrates its tenth 
anniversary next month, April, 1958, with 
the dedication of its new building on the 

Charles River campus. 

Nearly 1,000 public relations degrees have 
been granted by the university since 1948. 
Students from 36 colleges and universities in 
eight countries are represented this year in 
the graduate student body. Students are 
admitted to public relations courses only after 
two years of liberal arts training. 

The new building, a $1,500,000 structure, 
accommodates a student body of about 500. 
In addition to the student-managed FM station, 

WBUR, the new building houses closed-circuit 

television studios, city-room facilities, libraries, 

darkrooms, an auditorium and faculty offices. 
The school offers training in media practices— 
journalism, television, radio, photography, 
motion pictures—as well as in the area of 
public relations. 


The library at the university houses one of the country’s 
largest collections of material on public relations. 


Boston University’s new School of Public Relations and 
Communications Building, opened last fall, will be dedicated 
next month at a celebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
School. 


Control room of WBUR, Boston University’s FM radio 
station, entirely operated by students. 


Faculty members from the liberal arts programs participate 
in cultural projects. Here, Professor Donald Born reads 
Shakespeare. 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


310 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. © MUrray Hill 9-4700 


COMPLETE 


Professional 
Directory 


JONES, BRAKELEY 
& ROCKWELL, INC. 


150 Nassau Street 
New York 38, New York 


Public Relations 


Send for descriptive folder 
on Industrial Press Relations 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 
John Price Jones, Chairman 


Leadership 
m 


the 
Southwest 


THE CAIN ORGANIZATION, 
INC. 


DALLAS 
FORT WORTH 


GALVESTON 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


HOsaRt 2-2300 


YS 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 
2000 P STREET. 


Morris WASHINGTON 6.D.C 


MEMO TO: Forward-Looking Corporations 
SUBJECT: 


More Effective Financial Public Relations and Share Owner Communications 
FROM: Gartley & Associates, Inc., 68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. WHitehall 3-6770 


Send for free booklet—''Financial Public Relations . 


. . Management's New Responsibility’ 
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Notes 
from 
France 


By Etienne Bloch 


@ Since the end of the Second World 
War, there has been a rapid growth 
of public relations practice in France. 
Through the experience of their 
American colleagues, and the Public 
Relations Society of America, French 
public relations men have received 
many beneficial and valuable ideas. 

Therefore, | am grateful for this 
opportunity to tell the JOURNAL’s 
readers about our progress in this 
country. 

Originally, there were two organi- 
zations in the public relations field in 
France: the Club de la Maison de 
Verra, a private association estab- 
lished in 1949 for study purposes, 
and the Association Professionelle des 
Conseils en Relations Publiques, set 
up to facilitate the continued develop- 
ment of our business and to guide us 
in our purposes and _ professional 
ethics. Two years ago, both associa- 
tions merged into what is now known 
as the “Professional Association.” 

The main objectives of the Profes- 


e@ ETIENNE BLOCH is the founder 
of France’s Professional Associa- 
tion of Public Relations. He has 
served as the French delegate to 
the International Public Relations 
Association. Before World War Il 
he was associated with the Ford 
Motor Company of France and, 
later, Brazilian coffee interests; 
since 1949, he has served as coun- 
sel for the Pechiney Company, a 
chemical and aluminum concern.® 
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DEPENDS ON FACTS 


Few executives have time to read a suffi- 
cient number of trade papers. We do 
it for you; provide pertinent clippings 
from over 5,000 periodicals in the cate- 
gories listed below, and do it in a 
thorough and dependabl 


Consumer Trade Industrial 
Religious Farm College 
Medical Labor House Organs 


American Trade Press 
Clipping Bureau 


15 East 26th Street — New York 10, N. Y. 
Telephone: LExington 2-5969 


(MAKE YOUR NEXT BIG MEETING 
A HIT! 


WITH GIANT COLORFUL IMAGES PRO- 
JECTED THROUGH A TRANSLUCENT 
SCREEN AND CHANGED AT WILL BY RE- 
MOTE CONTROL WITH THE 
NEW GENARCO 3,000 
WATT SLIDE PROJECTOR 
WITH THE 70 SLIDE 
CHANGER. GET ILLUS- 
TRATED LITERATURE 
BY RETURN MAIL FROM: 


GENARCO INC. 


97-02 SUTPHIN BLVD., JAMAICA, ¥. 


TV Newsfilm . .. Radio ETs 
Produced — Placed — Reported 


A. P. S. ASSOCIATES 
10 East 39th Street, New York 16 
MUrray Hill 3-9288 


STICK-ON BADGES 


FOR MEETINGS, - CONVENTIONS - 
PLANT VISITORS - STOCK HOLDERS 


Name Badges, sticks on any Gar- 
ment. No pins or b 


Only Ge Each 


Lots 


inch Circle, Square 
MEETING — 


FREE SAMPLES—Glad to send them 
Jackson, 


Order trom Frank 


GOES HERE 


KEN MORRISON 


JACK-BILT, 906 Central om Phone VI 2-5068 
Kansas City, Mo. 


sional Association are: publishing a 
professional journal (“Liaison Bulle- 
tin”); holding educational and social 
gatherings; helping members with 
their professional difficulties; and, in 
addition, keeping and furnishing tech- 
nical information. The Association 
also strives to develop the standards 
of the profession through contacts 
with public authorities and national 
and international associations. 


Successful project 


For four years, one of the most 
successful projects has been a weekly 
course in public relations at the /n- 
stitut d’Etudes Politiques. Both new 
and experienced public relations men 
of good educational background and 
intellectual calibre have been at- 
tracted to this program. This year 
over a hundred practitioners have at- 
tended the sessions. 

There are 191 members in the As- 
sociation: 76 professional members, 
92 associated members and 23 junior 
members. Only public relations offi- 
cials in private companies and public 
organizations, or those who manage 
an agency or office of public relations 
are received into the Association as 
professional members. All applicants 
for membership are carefully scruti- 
nized by the Association Committee 
before they are admitted as members. 

About twelve of our members are 
independent counsellors. Their staffs 
range from two to twenty employees. 
These independents belong to an or- 
ganization, the Syndicat National des 
Conseils en Relations Publiques, 
which is actually a “union” comple- 
mentary to the professional Associa- 
tion working to protect its members 
against unjust regulations, overtaxa- 
tions and other types of prejudices. 


Code of ethics 


As the International Public Rela- 
tions Association knows, our Bylaws 
and Code of Ethics for public rela- 
tions set very high standards. We 
make a very clear distinction between 
publicity, advertising and public re- 
lations. In fact, there are some public 
relations practitioners who will not 

Continued on the Following Page 


Successful 
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through FILMS 
for TV 


VAVIN Incorporated 


134 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-5897 


RICHARD de ROCHEMONT 
President 


GERALD E. WEILER 
Vice President 


Among clients we have served: 


GENERAL Motors 
TIME, INC. 


READERS DIGEST 
REYNOLDS METALS 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST 
OFFICE 


BUILD With the Only 
ACCURATE Complete — 
ie of Over 345 
RELEASE Business, Farm 
LISTS! | and Consumer 
Magazines 


BACONS 


PUBLICITY CHECKER 
6th Annual 


NEW | 
N EW PERMANENT OVER 2000 
NUMBERING CHANGED 
A LISTINGS 
New system gives perma- FOR 19: 
serial fe 644" x 
magazine. 
ee fist building fast and easy. 320 pages 


@ EDITOR CODED— Bacon's editor-coded 
system shows exactly what material is used 
by 3453 Business, Farm, and Consumer 
magazines. Pin-points publicity—saves on 
preparation, photos and mailing. Sturdy, 
fabricoid, spiral bound book. 6%” x 9%” 
size, 320 pages. Write for your copy today. 


i PRICE $18.00 Sent on Approval | 

Name | 

Company 

Address 

City State 
Bill: \j Me O My Company 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


MARCH 1958 23 
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COPY HEADACHES SOLVED 


Reports, releases, brochures smoothly re- 
written, edited by fast-working, responsible 
professionals. 


LITERARY WORKSHOP 
Box 513, Grand Central Station, N. Y. C. 


Reach... 
every radio and TV station in the coun- 
try with your releases for less than the 
cost of postage. Use of your releases re- 
ported. Write for complete information. 


AIR LINES—10 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


DO EDITORS PREFER 
RELEASES MARKED FOR 
IMMEDIATE RELEASE OR 
CARRYING A RELEASE 
DATE?... 


The answer is in our current newsletter .. . 
You are invited to add your name to our 
regular mailing list without charge or obliga- 
tion... Write today to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chamber St., N. Y. 7, N.Y. 


BArclay 7-8215 


Main line 


Editors 


= 
(OO 


feature 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE — 

America's only publicity medium. 

It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity features. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
LO. 4-3123 


Mental Health 
Campaign 
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join the Association because of our 
strict rules against mixing public rela- 
tions with publicity. 

The Code of Ethics was established 
only after long discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the press associations 
and the advertisers. We had great 
difficulties with both of these profes- 
sions in the beginning. The newspa- 
permen were afraid of unfair competi- 
tion from public relations and the 
advertising agencies (although they 
were willing to accept the eventual 
benefits from public relations) refused 
to admit that they were compara- 
tively ineffective in dealing with pub- 
lic relations problems. 

In conclusion, public relations, in 
France, is building up rapidly. Each 
year it is gaining more and more 
confidence from big business and 
from some of the medium-sized enter- 
prises. All of us are grateful to Amer- 
ican public relations—especially the 
Public Relations Society of America 
—for furnishing so many of the ex- 
amples and ideas which helped us to 
build a profession. @ 


On Copy 


“If you mean to know yourself, in- 
terline such of these aphorisms as affect 
you agreeably in reading, and set a 
mark to such as left a sense of uneasi- 
ness with you; and then shew your copy 
to whom you please."’ 

—Johann K. Lavater 


Letters to The Editor 


To the Editor: 


I am interested in obtaining examples of 
public relations communications intended 
for internal distributions; that is, scheduled 
publications that primarily advise key cor- 
porate personnel in the performance of p.r. 
functions. I would appreciate it, too, if the 
donor could give me a brief statement of 
purpose of the publication; its age, fre- 
quency of issuance, primary audience and 
circulation; and any other data he thinks 
pertinent. 

Copies can be sent to me at The Borden 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. Any use of the material will, 
of course, be cleared individually before- 
hand. 

Milton Fairman 
Assistant Vice President 
Advertising and Public Relations 


Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 2 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum, Payable in advance. 


DEADLINE: 25th of month preceding 
publication date. 


Help Wanted 


Top PR director for large trade association. 
Man must administer department serving 
important national organization, directing 
staff. Good writing ability, experience with 
radio-television magazines essential. Loca- 
tion Washington. Salary open to right man. 
Reply BOX MR-3. 


Positions Wanted 


Former Research Writer, Employee and 
Comm. Relations, Gen. Electric Co., de- 
sires PR or writing job. Expr. in publicity, 
parties, mag., exhibits, contact bus., social, 
civic leaders. Miss Legacy, 717 E. Fifth St., 
Flint, Michigan. 


Public relations, publicity assistant, 27, 
college graduate, experienced, good writer, 
conscientious worker, wishes PR position 
with high potential. BOX GV-3. 


No mystery, no malarkey; solid background 
ad writer, HO editor, press contact, staff 
head; present job takes in overall picture, 
publicity in depth. BOX BA-3. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Broad experience planning, writing product 
publicity for major media. Technical, sales 
promotion writer with impressive record. 
BOX GB-3. 


PR and A-V manager experience. Promo- 
tion; distribution; and client liaison with 
TV, industry, and community. Age 30. 
Degree. Will relocate. Resume available. 
BOX HN-3. 


EUROPEAN PR 
Belgian, 27, Doctor of Law, Licenciate of 
Journalism, M.A. in Jourrfalism (UCLA), 
French-English (Dutch-German)  experi- 
ence in PR, seeks job in U.S.A. BOX LF-3. 
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G. ALLAN MacNAMARA 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“IT’S AGAIN FASHIONABLE TO BE THRIFTY— 


and 69% of our Soo Line employees are 


saving regularly through the Payroll Savings Plan” 


“It’s again fashionable to be thrifty, and it is reassuring 
to note that 69% of our employees on the Soo Line are 
making regular purchases of U. S. Savings Bonds. Infla- 
tion is a complex thing, but here is a simple, direct step 
every one of us can take to help control the rising price 
spiral. Our recent company-wide campaign has proved 
that employees want to and will practice thrift by buy- 
ing U. S. Savings Bonds.” 

G. ALLAN MacNAMARA, President, 

Soo Line Railroad 


Individual savings are the bedrock of a sound economy, 


Public Relations Journal 


Today there are more Payroll savers than ever before 
in peacetime. If employee participation in your Payroll 
Savings Plan is less than 50% . . . or if your employees do 
not now have the opportunity to build for their future 
through the systematic purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds, 
your State Director will welcome an opportunity to 
help. His experience is yours, in setting up a Payroll 
Savings Plan or in building up enrollment in one already 
existing. Look up your State Director in the phone book. 
Or write: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D.C. 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE 
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Setting 


The setting makes a difference. The New Yorker’s atti- 
tude of quiet dignity*, together with the artful balance of 
its editorial and advertising content, makes this magazine 
the ideal setting for a variety of products and services, espe- 
cially when they are presented with unique creative appeal. 


*A publishing principle which has guided The New Yorker for thirty-two years. 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, London 
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